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WHO has not heard of the triumphant result of the 
negotiations at Ghent ? Who does not know that the 

flory of the triumph is claimed by John Quincy Adams? 
te is the intellectual giant who prostrated with ease 
the sophistry^ and the arguments ; the arts, schemes and 
stratagems of a superannuated Admiral and two mere 
diplomatic machines. 

It may be questioned whether a resistance to the 
British claim for making the Penobscot an eastern boun- 
dary, surrendering Louisiana, an absolute exclusioa 
from the lakes, and precluding ourselves from the exer- 
cise of all authority or influence over the Indians with«* 
in our own limits, can be cojisidered as absolute evidence 
of superior diplomatic skill and intellectual power. 
Great Britain never expected from us an acquiescence 
in such monstrous demands, and one would think that 
an ordinary mind might have commanded sufficient ar- 
guments to refute such pretensions when urged on th/e 
ground (rf right. 

Did the Commissioners of America succeed in securing 
a treaty stipulation, respecting the imprisonment of 
seamen, and the belligerent right to blockade, whicl\, 
together with the celebrated orders in council, were the 
only alleged causes of the war? None will pretend 
that they did : — then it would seem that the whol^ 
skill of the Commissioners was exerted to save that 
which was unquestionably ours before the commence- 



ment of hostilities^ and not to obtain reparation for vio« 
lated rights and a permanent security for their future 
inviolability. 

Such is the foundation of that mighty reputation 
which has been reared up for the wise men of Ghent. 

The whole commission saved the Territory of the 
United States^ excepting Moose Island^ an integral part 
of old Massachusetts ! 

They saved to us a right of going to the British East 
Indies with solid specie^ and returning with Indian 
cottons, to compete with ours, and Indian silks to clothe 
our yeomanry. 

Whether the labour of preservation was divided or 
not, I do not know : but Mr. Adams claims the exclu- 
sive merit of SAVING the FISHERIES. 

For this, his admirers claim for him a reputation 
equal to that of Sully, or Richelieu, or the Duke of 
Marlborough. 

We are informed in Mr. Adams' pamphlet contain- 
ing his remarks upon the private letter and duplicate 
of Mr. Russell, that immediately after the meeting of 
the Commissioners at Ghent, the British Commissioners 
notified the American delegation ^^ that the British 
Government did not intend to grant to the United 
States gratuitously, the privileges formerly granted by 
Treaty to them, of fisning within the limits of the 
British sovereignty, and of using the shores of the Bri- 
tish territories, for the purposes connected with the 
'fishery.^' Shortly after he says, "the only way in 
which it was possible to meet the notification of the 
British plenipotentiaries, without surrendering the rights 
which it jeopardized, was by denying the principle 
upon which it was founded. This was done, by assert- 
ing the principle, that the Treaty of Independence of 
1783, was of that class of treaties, and the right in 
question of that character, which are not abrogated by 
a subsequent war ; that the notification of the intention 
of the British government, not to renew the grants 
could not affect the right of the United States, which 
had not been forfeited by the war ; and that considering 



it as^ still in fofce, the United Staties needed no new 
grant from Great Britain to revive^ or any new .article 
to confirm it'' 

^^ It was not acceded to by the British plenipoten- 
tiaries. Each party adhered to its asserted principle ; 
and the Treaty was concluded without settling the in- 
terest involved in it/' 

The principle, that the title to the fisheries was prior 
possession, and acknowledgment by the Treaty of 
1783, and that Treaty, was not and could not from its 
intrinsic character be abrogated by a subsequent war, 
Mr. Adams says, <^ he willingly admits to have been 
assumed and advanced by the American Commissioners, 
at his suggestions^ 

The proceedings of the British and American nations 
subsequent to the ratification of the Treaty of Ghent, 
will tend to elucidate more clearly, the subject of the 
Fisheries. 

• The provisions of that Treaty had scarcely become 
operative, before the enrolment and license of a fishing 
vessel from Cape Cod, was endorsed by Captain Lock, 
oi the British navy, in the following words, " Warned 
off the coast by his Majesty's sloop Jaseur, not to come 
within sixty miles, N. Lock, Captain." This was done 
on the 19th of June, 1815. The American vessel re- 
turned home without completing her fare. Information 
of the circumstance was immediately communicated, by 
the collector of Barnstable, to the American govern- 
ment Mr. Monroe, then Secretary of State, on the 
18th of July, addressed a note to Mr. Baker, the Bri- 
tish Charge d' Affaires, in which he complained of this 
act, and also of ^' the similar warning which had been 
given by the commander of the Jaseur, to all the other 
American vessels, which were then in sight." 

Mr. Baker in his reply, denied the authority of the 
Captain of the Jaseur, to warn off American vessels, 
fishing at the distance of 60 miles from the British coasts, 
and stated explicidy, that the British government, had 
never authorized any interruption to American vessels, 
fishing on the high seas. 



On the 2l8t of July^ Mr. Monroe addressed a letter 
to Mr. AdaiQB^ who was theft our Minister to the Court 
of Great Britain^ complaining of the outrage of the 
Jaseur. ^'This (says the Secretary) it is presumed 
has been done under a construction of the late Treaty 
of Peace^ which by being silent an the subject^ left 
that important interest to rest on the ground^ on which 
it was placed by the Treaty of 1783.'' (Thus assuming 
the doctrine of Mr. Adams.) He continues, ^^the 
measure thus promptly taken by the British govern- 
ment, notwithstanding the declaration of our Ministers 
at Ghent, that our right would not be affected by the 
silence of the Treaty, indicates a spirit which excites 
equal surprise and regret : one which by no means 
corresponds with the amicable relations established be- 
tween the two countries by that Treaty, or with the 
spirit, with which it has been executed by the United 
States." He further says, ^' Every right appertaining 
to the fisheries which was secured by the Treaty of 
1783, stands now as unshaken and perfect as it then 
did, constituting a vital part of our political existenecy 
and resting on the same solid foundation^ as our 
Independence itself ^^ He proceeds^ ^^ it can scarcely 
be presumed^ that the JSritish government^ after the 
result of the late experiment^ in the present state of 
Europe^ and under its other engagements^ can seri- 
ously contemplate a renewal of hostilities.^^ He con- 
cludes with saying, that '^ we ought to be prepared at 
every point to guard against such an tventj^ and ex- 
horts Mr. Adams, to be attentive to circumstances^ and 
to give timely notice of threatened danger. 

On the 19th of September, Mr. Adams, in a letter 
to Mr. Monroe, after expressing an apprehension that a 
disposition existed, on the part of the British government, 
to renew hostilities, states the substance of a conversation 
with Lord Bathurst. Upon inquiry whether he hatl 
received from Mr. Baker, any communication respect- 
ing several subjects of complaint on the part of America, 
among which was the warning given by the Captain of 
the Jaseur, to the American fishing vessels, he answer- 






tdy that a communication on the subject^ had been 
already aent to Mr. Baker^ and at the request of Mr.. 
AdamS; he stated to him its substance^ ^^ that as on the 
one hand. Great Britain could not permit the vessels of 
the United States to fish within the creeks, and close 
upon the shores of the British territories, sq, ob the 
oUier hand, it was by no means her intention to inter- 
rupt them, in fishing any where in the open sea, or 
without the territorial jurisdiction, a marine l^gue 
from the shore. And, therefore, that the warning 
given at the place stated, in the case referred to, was 
^together unauthorized.'^ 

Mr. Adams then urged upon the conaideratioii of 
the British Minister, the existence of an absolute right,; 
on the part of America, still to take fish in the British 
waters, and expressed an intention of addressing a letter 
to him on the subject 

Lord Bathurst, replied, that dne attention should be. 
{^ven to the letter, but that Great Britain had expli-. 
citly manifested her intention eoneeming this sutjeet^ 
that it had excited much feelings and that the British 
fishermen, considered it as an excessive hardship to bQ 
supplanted by the Americans upon their own shores. 

Mr. Adams considered this feeling, as the sensibility 
of a partial, and individual Interest, which mistook a 
right for a privilege. If an attention to that interest 
was to have weight in determining the policy of the 
British Cabinet, tiiere was another interest liable tQ be 
affeetedj tvhieh was also worthy of consideration ; the 
numufaeturing interest ^^The question of Tight had 
not been discussed at the negotiations at Ghent. The 
British plenipotentiaries, had given a notice that the 
British govemmient, did not intend hereafter, to grant 
to the people of the United States, the right to fish^ 
and to cure and dry fish, within th^ exclusive British 
jurisdiction in America, without an equivalent, as it had 
been granted, by the Treaty of 1783. The American 
plenipotentiaries had given notice, in return, that the 
American government, considered all the rights and 
in and to the fisheries^ on the coast of North 
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America^ as sufficiently secured by the possession of 
them^ which had always been enjoyed by them previ- 
ous to the Revolution^ and by the recognition of them^ 
in the Treaty of Peace, in 1783.'^ Mr. Adams, also 
contended, for the non-abrogation of the Treaty of 
Peace, in 1783, by the war of 1812, and the right of 
fishing as being co-equal to, and co-existent with the 
right to independence, and that it could not be surren- 
dered, without a virtual surrender of independence, &c. 

He then 'says, *^ There were also considerations of 
policy and expediency, to which I hoped, they would 
give suitable attention, before they should come to a 
final decision on this point. I thought it my duty to 
suggest them, that they might not be overlooked. The 
subject was viewed by my countrymen, as highly im- 
portant, and I was anxious to omit no effort, which 
might, possibly, have an influence in promoting /nmcf^: 
senHmentSf between the two nations, or in guarding 
against the excitement of others. These fisheries 
afforded the means of subsistence^ to multitudes of 
peopky who were destitute of any other. They also 
afforded the means of remittance to Great Britain^ 
in payment for articles of her manufactures,. 
EXPORTED TO AMERICA. // tixts Well understood to 
be the policy of Cheat Britain^ that no unnecessary 
stimulus J should be given to the manufactures of the 
United States j which would diminish the importation 
from those of Great Britain. But by depriving the, 
fishermen of the United States^ of this source of subsist 
tenecy the result must bcj to throw them back upon the 
country f and drive them to resort to manufacturing 
for themselvesj while on the other handy it would cut 
off the means of making remittances in payment for 
the manufactures of Chreat Britain.^^ 

Mr. Adams, also urged upon the British minister, 
considerations of humanity, such as the multiplication of . 
the means of subsistence by the fisheries, and adverted 
to the indulgence granted to the Dutch, who were per- 
mitted even in a time of war, to fish upon the coasts of. 
the island of Great Britain, and inferring from the ^ 
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interdiction of fishing to the Americans^ on the British 
American shores^ ^^an indicatioti of animosity^ tran- 
scending even the ordinary course of hostility in war.'^ 
Lord Bathurst; denied that any such disposition existed 
on the part of the British government — ^That instruc- 
tions had been issued to the officers on the Ameri- 
can station, not even to interrupt the American fish- 
ermen^ who might have proceeded to the coasts^ 
within the British jurisdiction for that year, but to 
allow them to complete thdr fares, but to give them 
notice that the privilege could not be extended beyond 
the year, and that they must not return the next year. 
Mr. Adams, supposed Lord Bathurst more anxious to 
prevent the Americans from curing their fish on the 
British territory, than from taking them in the British 
waters, and accounts for his anxiety on the supposition that 
the ministry knew <^ that the immediate curing and dry- 
ing of the fish, as soon as they were taken, was essential to 
the value, if not to the very prosecution of the fishery/' 
Lord Bathurst, however, alleged the ground of his 
anxiety, to be the frequent disturbances between the 
fishermen of the two nations. • > 

A few days after this conversation, between Lord 
Bathurst and Mr. Adams, the latter sent his contem- 
plated letter to the former. He however brings for- 
ward no new arguments. He again takes his old ground^ 
urges the indefeasible right of the Americans to this 
privilege, because they had always enjoyed it, because 
the character of the Treaty of 1783, gave it such a 
quality of perpetuity, that it could not be dissolved or 
abrogated by war ; and that the right to fish rested 
on the same basis as the national independence; and 
therefore the omission of a Treaty stipulation, to con- 
tinue that right, could not affect the question, notwith- 
standing the notice ; and that Great Britain, by her nom- 
inal grant in the treaty of 1783, only acknowledged a 
pre-existing right, &c. 

He then, on the part of the fishermen, appeals to the. 
humanity, cupidity and interest of Great Britain, by 
representing that the labours of the fishermen '' had the 
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ultimate result of pouring into her cup a great portion 
of their hardy and laborious industry, that these fish- 
eries afforded the means of subsistence to a numerous 
class of people in the United States, whose habits of 
life had been fashioned to no other occupation, and 
whose fortunes had allotted them no other possession* 
That to another^ andy perhaps equally numerous class 
of our citizens^ they afforded the means of remittance 
and payment for the productions of British industry 
and ingenuity, imported from the manufactures of 
the United Kingdom. He then urged the usefulness 
of the labours of the fishermen, and the custom which 
spared them in times of hostility. That although the 
interest of the American and British fishermen might 
at times conflict, yet the labour of the first, ^' might 
produce advantages to other British interests, equally 
entitled to the regard, and fostering care of their 
sovereign. 

On the 8th of November, Mr. Adams transmitted to 
TMr. M nroe, Lord BatJiurst's reply, dated October 30. 

The British minister, after protesting against the 
claim, observes in behalf ^f the ministry, " that they 
feel every disposition, to afford the citizens of the; 
United States, all the liberties and privileges, connected 
with the fisheries, which can con^st with the just rights 
and interests of Creat Britain, and secure his majesty's 
subjects from the undue molestations in their fishery, 
which they have formerly experienced from the citizens 
of the United States.^' He then forcibly controverts 
the doctrine of the eternal duration of the right, in the 
Americans, to enjoy the fishing privileges, within the 
limits of the British sovereignty. '* If (says he) the 
United States derived from the Treaty, of 1783, privi- 
leges from which other independent nations, not admit- 
ted by treaty, were excluded, the duration of the 
privileges must depend upon the duration of the instru- 
ments by which they were granted, and if the war 
abrogated the treaty, it determined the privilege$t It 
hasheen urged indeed on the part of the United States, 
chat the treaty of 1783^ was of a peculiar character^ and 
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that because it contained a recognitioii of American 
independence^ it could not be abrogated by a subsequent 
war between the parties. To a position of this novel 
nature^ Great Britain cannot accede. She knows of 
no exception to the rule^ that all treaties are put an 
end tOy by a subsequent war between the same parties ; 
she cannot, therefore, consent to give her diplomatic 
relations with one state, a different degree of perma- 
nency, from that on which her connection with all 
other states depends. Nor can she consider any one 
state at liberty, to assign to a treaty made with her^ 
such a peculiarity of character, as shall make it, as to 
duration, an exception to all other treaties, in order to 
found, on a peculiarity thus assumed, an irrevocable 
title to all indigencies, which have itll the features of 
temporary concessions.'^ 

He then asks what necessary connection there could 
be, between a right to independence, and a liberty to 
fish. ^' Liberties within British limits^ are as capable 
of being exercised by a dependent, as by an indepen- 
dent state, and cannot therefore be the necessary conse- 
quence of independence.^' That the right of America 
to independence, could not be affected, by considering 
the treaty of 1783, as abrogated by the war, the right 
was not granted by the treaty, but only acknowledged } 
were it not so, Great Britain bad renewed her ac- 
knowledgment of independence, by her declaration of 
war, in 1812. 

After controverting the doctrine of Mr. Adams^ that 
the right existed previous to the treaty of 1783, be 
says, '' that though Great Britain could never admit the 
oJaim of the United States to enjoy those liberties, with 
vfapeet to the fi^ries, as ipatter of right, she was by 
n& means insiensible to some of the considerations in 
thci letter (^f the ^mericam minister. And although he 
catild not consider the American claim analogous to the 
indulgence granted 'to enemies^ subjects, to fish on the 
high seas> for the purpose of conveying fresh fish to 
Viarket: Yet, says he, (speaking of the British nation) 
^^Thiey do feel thtt the enjoyment of the liberties, fo^. 
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nicrly used by the inhabitants of the United States, 
may be very conducive to their national and individual 
prosperity, though they should be placed under some 
modification ; and this feeling operated most forcibly 
in favour of concession. 

He then complains of the pre-occupation of the 
British waters, by the American fishermen, and the 
introduction of prohibited goods into the British territo- 
ries, from AmeHcan vessels, to the injury of the reve- 
nue, and concludes by professing that the British gov- 
ernment, were willing to enter into negotiations for the 
modified renewal of the liberties. 

" On the 8th of November, Mr. Adams informs his 
government of this offer to negotiate, and by a despatch 
from Secretary Monroe, dated February 27, 1816, he 
is authorized to commence the negotiation. 

Mr. Monroe, in a letter to Mr. Adams, dated May 
24, 1816, expresses a hope that the negotiation re- 
specting the fisheries, might have been concluded. 

From another letter, dated on the 8th of July follow- 
ing, it appears, that Mr. Bagot was authorized to con- 
clude the negotiation at Washington. 

An order had been issued, by the British govern- 
ment to Admiral Grii&th, commanding on the American 
station, to remove the American fishing vessels from 
the British waters, which order however was revoked, 
during the pendency of the negotiation, upon the appli- 
cation of Mr. Bagot. 

Mr. Bagot and Mr. Monroe proceeded in the nego- 
tiation. Mr. Bagot disclaimed in the most absolute and 
positive terms all claim which was founded on any sup- 
posed right on the part of America, and represented 
his offer as arising solely from a feeling both friendly 
and humane on the part of the British nation. He ofier- 
ed the continuance of the right to fish on that part of 
the coast of Labrador which commences at Mount Joli 
to the Bay of Esquimeaux, and to be confined to the 
unsettled parts of that coast in the curing and drying of 
their fish. That offer was rejected by the American 
government. Mr. Bagot then offered that part of the 
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southern coast of Newfoundland which extends from 
Cape Ray eastward to the Ramean Islands. 

On the 30th of December, 1816, Mr. Monroe inform- 
ed Mr. Bagoty that his last offer was rejected, and says^ 
" I have made every inquiry that circumstances have 
permitted respecting both these coasts, and find that 
neither would afford to the citizens of the United States, 
the essential accommodation which is desired — neither 
having been much frequented by them heretofore^ or 
likely to be in future J^ 

On the next day, Mr. Bagot after representing the 
anxious desire of the Prince Regent to accommodate 
the Americans, offers both portions of coast. 

Mr. Monroe informed him on the 7th January, (1817) 
that his last offer was also rejected, and says, that those 
coasts, when «taken conjointly, would not afford the ac- 
commodation so important to the fishermen, and repeat- 
ed that neither had been much frequented by American 
fishermen or were likely to be. 

In a letter dated February 5th, 1817, Mr. Monroe 
informs Mr. Adams, of the failure of the last attempt to 
negotiate, and requests him to obtain an order << to the 
naval officer commanding on that station not to inter- 
rupt or disturb our fishermen during the approaching 
season,'^ and stating it also to be tlie intention of the 
President to renew the negotiation. 

On the 21st of April, Mr. Adams made the applica- 
tion in pursuance of the request of Mr. Monroe. On 
the 7th of May, Lord Castlereagh replied, that as soon 
as the last offer of Mr. Bagot was rejected, the British 
Admiral commanding at Halifax was notified, that the 
orders, which were suspended by Mr. Bagot, were re- 
newed ; he then says, " the British government cannot 
but feel some reluctance again to suspend them^ with- 
out being in possession of more precise grounds for 
expecting an adjustment ; but the Prince Regent in 
the hope of an amicable settlement, was induced to yield 
to the application," and to suspend the execution of the 
orders during the approaching season. 
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On the 4th of August^ |817, Mr. Rush (who had 
assumed the Department of State upon ihe accession of 
Mr. Monroe to the Presidency,) addressed a letter to 
IjAv. Bagoty stating,, that at the commencement of th^ 
filching season, twenty sail of fishing vessels on their 
outward voyage were compelled by a storm to put into 
a harbour, on the British coast, ^at while there^ they 
were boarded by an officer of the customs^ mho demand- 
ed and received light money from them : — that after 
completing their fares of fish, they commenced their 
r^turo to the United States .*^— that they were compelled 
hy another 3torm to take shelter in another British 
port : — that in this port they were eaptured by a barge 
from the British sloop of umr Decj Capt. Chambers^ 
{^nd ordered for Halifax where they arrived on the 9th 
qfJune, That the unfortunate crews had been ex- 
posed to peculiar inconvenienees and hardships ; and 
th^t those who desired to return to their homes wer^ 
refused passports. Mr. Rush denied that these vessek 
had been fishing in British waters. 

Mr. Bagot enclosed to Mr. Rush a copy of the orders 
of Admiral Sir David Milne, commanding on the North 
iVmeiiQ^n station^ to the captain of the Dee, directing 
him to capture all vess^els fishing, or at anchor within 
^ ^ritime jurisdiction of Great Britain, and to send 
them to Halifax for adjudication, exempting, however, 
ve$s^ls wbiehr ahould qlearly appear to have been obliged 
to put into British ports in consequence of distress. 

The eaptaiB of the Dee, in his despatch to the Ad-r 
miiTa)) dat^d the 8th of J(une, states that he was inform-' 
ed that the whole of the banks westward (off Cape Sable 
and Shelburne) were filched by American schooners, and 
that they continually resortied to the creeks on the coa^t, 
to catch their bait, clean their fish, and to procure wood, 
wateiv &c. which was highly detrimental to the indus- 
trioi^ fishermen living oq the coast, &c. That he re- 
ceived information (hat nine American vessels had been 
found a,t Ragged Island harbour laying with their nets set, 
Lieut. Hooper reiiiained there and despatched Lieut 
Lechenere, to Cape Negro, where he found two vessels 
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in tlie harbour, and s€ven*otheps came in, the whol^ 
joined him wiUi two others which came into Ragged 
Island, and that he had i^ent them into Halifax for adju- 
dication. He said, that had they been in distress thej 
might have been relieved with more ease at the regular 
harbour of Shelbume, than at the two intricate harbours 
in its neighbourhood. He further says, " that^ without 
the use of our harbours j it appears impossible for any 
foreigners to ec^ry on successful fishing on this coast^^ 

In the year 1818, Mr. Gallatin and Mr. Rush were 
empowered to negotiate a new commercial treaty with 
Great Britain, and Mr. Adams specially instructed them 
respecting the fisheries. In his despatch of July 28, 
1818, he says, ^^ The President (mthorizes you to agree 
to an article, whereby the United States will desist 
from the liberty of fishing, and curing, and drying 
fish within the British jurisdiction generally, upon 
condition that it shall be secured as a permanent righty 
not liable to be impaired by any future war, from 
Cape Ray to the Ramean Islands, and from Mount 
Joli on the Labrador coast, through the strait of 
Belle Isle, indefinitely north, along the coast: the right 
to extend as well to the curing and drying the fish, as 
to fishing.^^ 

Mr. Adams then adverts to the trial of the above- 
named American vessels at Halifax, in whose favour 
a decree had been obtained from the Vice Admiralty 
Court, on the ground that there was no act of Parlia:- 
ment which authorized the condemnation of vessels for a 
violation of territorial jurisdiction, but on the question 
of the right of the Americans to fish under the treaty of 
1783. Judge Wallace who presided was clearly of the 
opinion, that the war dissolved that treaty. The cap- 
tors appealed from the decree to London, and Mr. 
Adams, instructed Mr. Rush to obtain the best counsel 
to argue the question of right before the Lords of ap- 
peals, asserting that the rights in question were not ac- 
quired by the treaty of 1783, but having been always 
enjoyed before, were only recognised by that treaty. 
He concluded this branch of his instructions by saying. 
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^^ The British government may. b^. well assured that not 
a particle of these rights will be fing>lly yielded by the 
United States^ without _a struggle^ which will cost 
Crreat Britain more than the worth, of the prize. 

It is needless to recount the various propositions re- 
specting the fisheries , which were offered by the differ- 
ent parties^ at the negotiation whi^h terminated in the 
Convention of October, 1818. The result was, the in- 
sertion of this article in the convention which is the 
first. 

" Whereas differen.ces have . arisen respecting the 
Kberty claimed by the United States for the inhabitants 
thereof,, to take, dry, and curp fish on certain coasts, 
bays, harbours and creeks of, his Britannic Mijesty^s 
dominipns. in America, it disagreed between the high 
contracting , parties, that the inhabitants of the ^id 
United, States shall have,', forever in common witib the 
subjects^ of his Britannic Majesty, the liberty to take* 
fish of, every. kind on that paj*t of the southern coast of 
Newfoundland which extends from Cape Ray to the Ra- 
mean t^^ndSf on the western ar>d iiorthern coast of New- 
foundla)id from the said Cape Kay to theQuipon Islands, 
on the shores of the Maedalen Islands, and also on the 
coasts, l)avs, harbours and Creeks from Mount Joli, on 
the southpiPn. coast of Jjal^rador,: to and {.through the 
straits, of Belle Isle, and whence no^thwardhy,; inde- 
finitely, along the roast; without prejudice j however, 
to any pf the exclusive^ rights of the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany.: and that the American fishermen shall also have 
liberty, forever, to dry and cure fish in any of the *un- 
settled bays, harbours, and creeks of the southern part 
of tho, coast of Newfoundland, hereabove described, and 
of the coast of Labrador; but so soon as the same or 
any portion thereof, shall be settled, it shall not be law- 
ful for the said fishermen to dry or cure fish at such 
portipn so settled, without previous agreement for such 
purpose, with the inhfjtbitants, proprietors, or possessors, 
of the rground. And the United- States hereby; re- 
nounce^ forever J -^ any liberty ^ heretofore ; enjoyed ' or 
clairnedby theinhqbitantsth^ to take^dryyor cure 
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Jish^ on or within three marine miles of any of the 
c^Q^t^itkay^y Cfi)^^ilk9^<^hfl,i^fy^ Majes- 

ty^ s dominions in Americalnot incluc^d }nyth^ above- . 
Tmntioned, Hmt^A Pr^y^^^j hpvi(€;y<srj^.^a^ tin? Ame- 
riean.fi^erin/e^9)]ipLll be j^^ff^t^l^^ t^,eriftier j^ucb.^^^ 
hnrbourq^icfoni the purpose pf.al^^ter ^lid pf'repairing 
cluctn^g^ thc^n, <>f {pui|e}ia8^Hg y^of^f aiid qf ^ obtaining 
water^ and for do ot^e^ .:Pi|i^pose^.;i^batever.. , B^t tiiey 
sli«Jl;be:i«ifiea svi^h ji^^ric^onfl^, as .jDay^b^.^ec^ss^ry^to 

pr^^Ven* tj^lr |a|wg> ^rywgxflr? citrinfo i}a^ tbereju, or 
inr afiy>othei5riW»B»CT i^h^Ciyerf ajb^^ng ^e p^yileges 

At the close of the despatch in which Mr.^ Bljisk com- 
mu»ica(tei th^ iiQV^8{9f j^e.^ifigpiagjpf .the,5»^^ to 

Miri M^ms,^ het^ays,, ^^^i^o^ Jhe^ ijifi^rwiio^ofth^^ 
^th (ff JnJyn I mffiT tJ^.goypHifnent^ fooi^template^ 
becoming dtistrum€f}tal tf^tk^iSfiffnm.^^ the 

great quf^tion^of rigf!4^{ff^^^ v§^ on^ 

ie'tbe eveatpf »o iarti«|?,i:cspectipg j^^ 
* agiwdfUp*K>;.4nd t^eR. .^^ies;,^^^^^ th^ 

sigjaiag of^the uti^ty p^efjiu^^thie ,pecew^ ^ 

eowsie — he further j fsfiys, .,ff |>ii|pitipo {t]tii% : {ysrcelvio^ 
fw)ni the w\fftpapers,3l^ th£fe.,)j^(^ bejen j^e^ ccu^- 

tures Qf(mr'}^hiti^^vmfl^lfy^ semonyj^r 

hwed by.s^jt^tfinj^s^-p^ cqnd^^fttion^ hrpm .^hicbu^p- 

peals, m the ,T^^xh^u^f^V^% pay,, J t;al^i^itfor 

graated :be antkipateid.'V : ; .n^ . < .:-. t i 

^ Such vv;as ff th^^ most laoie and impotent conclusion'' 

of the celebrated negotiation ji^9pe;<;ti|ng , the ficjheries. 
Thisf subject majy bfi yi^^e^ Jn a yarjety of Jight^ 

Admit: the doptT^ne/s ,asNUi|nje|d ^by Mr^.i^daqs, to have 
been correct, sand hi^ arguments Qp ti|je qi;ue^ti0^ of ri^t 
to have ;be^n - incQptro v^^tib^^ was i it wise to [leave : a 
question of such, vital iipport^nce s|8 be c|io^ tp consider 
this, unsettled ? ... . ,. . , . 

i When th^ British government had expKciUy avowed 
their i sentiments in a fortp^I, communi^atioii, when he 
had a full Jcmwledge of , their yi^yirs, wa^ ij^ wise in him 
to sign a treaty of peace, leaving this most ioipoitant 
national interest insecure, 9nA }% T^)|t as is|(pbd a9^« 
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right ^ to inde.pendence^ subject to violation on the day 
bf its ^rati^catipn ? 

Could ' any reasonable man have believed that after 
this formal' avdwal by the British govetnmient of their 
iiiteiitions^ aiid aftesr their 'sblemti denial of our rights 
they would leavt^ such of our flshet^men as they should 
discover m their waters unmolested P 

Was it not, morally certtdti thiit'the British natioil 
would act practically iipon this deterknination of their 
government/ and would (should it betome necessary) 
resort to force, (o exclude the Americans from their ter*^ 
ritonal jurisdiction ? , ' ' ^ 

But says' Mr. Adams^ if the Amlericatis Were fiotified 
by. the British that they should' not' again grant thiii 
privilege to them^ the Britii^ Were also notified by the 
Americiins^ that they cons[ideredV that privilege secured 
by a title which could not be abrogated by WBt. 

Pf w[hat practical consequence was the Akierican no- 
tice ? Aiberica claimed a right to use a beneficial privi*^ 
lege within the terntorialjurisdiction of Great Britain^ 
the existj^ce of which^ Great Britain denied. Force 
nmst settle all controverted questions which cannot be 
settled by negotiation. Had an appeal been made to 
arihs^ who had the advantage. The British were upon 
their own shores, and within their own waters. We 
^should have been compelled to have sought the lion in 
his den. Had we armed our fishermen we should only 
have given an additional yalii^ td the prisies of the 
British ships of war. The question must eventually 
have been settled by a resort to open ho^ilities, and 
under this peculiar advantage on the part of Great 
Britain. She could have chosen her time, and might 
and probably would have chosen it, when our army was 
disbanded, our navy dismantled, our whole commerce 
afloat, and when all the dear bought advantages of the 
last war, experience, organization, discipline, and the 
confidence arising from successful enterprise might have 
been lost. 

The great object of treaties Of peace is i^curity. 
Truces or armistices may be made for convenience, 
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^metimes in the hope of peace^ but treaties of peace 
settling no controverted^ prii^ciple^ or disputed right} are 
worse in their consequepces than a statj^ of cy>ntlnued 
hostility. Nations who expect war. are inexcusable, if 
they are not prepared to meet them^ and a state of co^i- 
tinual preparation would produce all the disald vantages 
of war and preclude the possible advantages of annoying 
the enepay^^ by capturing his ships and conquering his 
colonies. Pressed as Great Britain once was with a 
war with the whole continent of Europe for years^ and 
staggering under burthens wh^ch would have sunk the 
Roman Empire^ (burthens| so great that the mo^t saga- 
cious statesmen of Europe predicted her inability to 
maintain the contest for a single year ;) yet she steadi- 
ly refused to make a peace^ unless she could satisfy her- 
self that ,the peace which she should laijke, would be 
secure and permanent. . > V 

The Treaty of Ghent was ratified bjr the Anierican 
Government in the latter part of February^ 1815^ and 
the exchange of ratifications took place some time after. 
On the 21st of the following Juiy^ Mr. Monroe was 
apprehensive that hostilities would be renewed^ and in- 
formed Mr. Adams of his apprehensions^ and this opin- 
ion was founded on previous acts committed by the Brit- 
ish ; although the British government disavowed the 
act of the Captain of the Jaseur^ yet she maintained a 
principle which both Mr. Monroe and Mr. Adams con- 
sidered as indicative of a spirit equally hostile. 

Mr. Adams in his despatch to Mr. Monroe of the 
19th of September following, expresses his own appre- 
hensions that Great Britain was determined to renew 
hostilities. 

Orders were issued to the British naval commanders 
in the first instance, to warn off, and then, to ca|^>e 
our fishing vessels : these orders, it is. true were occasion- 
ally suspended, but they were occasionally enforced, 
and many American vessels were captured which were 
only saved from condemnation in the Vice- Admiralty 
Court because there was no specific act of Parliament 
•providing for such condemnation, and upon the last sup- 
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\:^jRcB^ ap{i1icatiofa to'i^^^^^ a 

further sui^pElnsibn 6f diese bHfet%^ there was an evident 
reluctance td yield this i6duig;en<teV '"- - ^' ' ''' '^»'' 

Had not the Ai^^i^n ' gotemthefat abandoned • the 
oHih^d whi?h Mr; Adam^ assumed^ a 'hew *wa^ Woiild 
Id^tably have odcurred^'Md nothing would^'haVe^'been 
gained by the TiHeatJI^ of 'Gheht' bUt "a l^spltfii dYirihg 
whicfi, our ability IJo maintain a War Would hivef befen 
lessed^^ and the spirit of the '^opldWhieh wtts floi^ng 
bright}^ fN)m theexcitcimetit of odk^ jsu^cceteeisi on- theditf^n^ 
and the mighty irictoiyat^NeWt}Tl wotild'hlavcfiM^ei- 
bered' in mdifference; The "caus^ of WSf Would^ Iklve 
beeb nariibwed to k 'Single point: • TK^'ri^ht'fof t^hich 
we cbntetidfe^ would haVfebeett cdrisidterted-ats^llfe* Exclu- 
sive int^re^W^AAts^chusetts^ and to say the most' of it^ 
of a questionable chajracter. ^' - *'**^- " '■''- "•'*^ 

A statesmaii; a^'^liabklih^ statestda^^ cfotiM mdt have 
committed a gtikt^t intsthVe thiaii to ^edg^'tii^^^atidnal 
honour oh the |^'^tlo^ of thie fishing 'ri^> ^d thefti^to 
sign a Tt^aty^^tfa'a ftiU understanding iSMit the right 
would ndtbe admittedy he'Havin^the gerMiitif War in the 
very instrument ef^'^cifiic^ ^and dn- a *p6int about 
which it would hiavlft' beeti impossible to make the people 
believe that thcf ge'n'firal inttt^st^was invd^ ; • ' 

If this right stood '^ uniihakeh as it'did %ef(H^' the 
last war, ^^comtituHfitg d vitcd part of^^thit'PoUtwal 
existence f and resting &h the scihie solid founmtioH Us 
our Independence itself y^vf^ii worthy of the dignity 
of the American liatlbn to beg 'for it, or to'^arny it into 
the market fbr the purposes 6F traffic, by^holdingcitit con- 
siderations of interest as the bonus for which }i! Whs to 
be regraiited. If the ri^Rt W^'sof tttiS Mty chaitacter 
it wa^ enough. A right of this charitler rested dnf its 
own basis and requil^ed no^ prbps tp^istain in. 'If the 
alternative was its surrender, or war, noftitt' American 
' coiild hesitate in hi^ choice, if be viewed the siihjdct in 
the same light with Mt^-' AdamS : hndet^ siCh cifcum- 
stances i^ was a national 'de^r^d^i6tt t^'a^peal tx) British 
humanity foi^ the pbrmisslbh tio ike ^Uhqni6sti(aiat>l>ef right 
^^ by representing it as affording the means of subsistence 
to multitudes, who without it would be destitute/' 
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StfllmoK ihuini)»«ttiq; was it to. aiipeal.to Biitiab-^a- 
pidityby repvesenttngithat on tbe^coercisfe oCitbis/ri^t 
the Americatts defienaed'^or tbaijmeaH&.i f^/to imhe^ thiHr 
remittances ib pay ^for-ithe imanufaettined -^gefidsr of 
Great Britmh^^^ and to hint that it wouldi/biB^,to«(h/9 #4- 
vanti^ of 41 gfeat Britbh tnteresfe ; that no > wmec^ssq/rjf 

' eiimniu9t.should\'beMg%ven:ta theiigromOuL ef*^menicQn 
ma9ittifaehtre9i)ihuB heading xH}t to tbo British <.i)atiooi a 
virtual ^dige thattbo Anericah gQyierDin/eiit;W/(Mdck^d 
in no protecting system .for.>the. Jbieoefit :.of M^foestic 
mami&otures' provided the Fiahefnes.wore^mgpanted ! 
' In whataiwretchedisituataoA isithatinegoUatc^iplaced 

< whot after assuming) the loftkst pr^tettsionsiabout ai^jun- 
qaestdonabie^trightycwill oondescend ;^to traffla fioirYthat 
fight by holding(out induodment^for itat purfihasQ;ii^e 
'have, often beea oalled.aitradiiiginationy aAdiSurelyrfWkh 
justice^ tftan Amerioan minister ^ill und/ortakei .ta4rade 

* away» our independence! !c and' to Jay <the.0ation<iundQr a 
perpet^ ^booo. to purchase ^ British broadcloths^ and 
calicoes^ and laces^tAnd lkiens«»iMfi}- •!( .h. . :^ •*: t i 

^^ Mr. Adam8v4ia4 the further mortification tOtbear:from 
aBritish mini9leMhathe.wasL.i|ot insensible^ to some^ofrKhe 
considerations whioh had hew offeredi /and that^l though 
there waa not thcrislightest fctilnd&tiDnT for the .Ameri^^an 
claim on the.giwind ofvrighl^./yet thadthe: iininistry felt 

' that -the enjoyteent 0ft A.tiie t lUbeitties former^ usf^d by 
the inhabitants of the United States might ibev'^isry cpodu- 

} cive to their national and indLvidual pno^pc^rUyi though 

, tirey should be ptielced > under some modifications.;, and 
that the feeling operated most forcibly, it> favour, lof.con- 

:it;e6sioh«'' • He had the mortification to he^r that.tho^ im- 

: portant interest^ jvi^hioh was lost tp the. American peopl% 

. from his stubborn/ adherence to a^false principid^ jni^ht 

> be regained^ because; a British ministry, felt fbr^he dis- 
tresses of American fishermen ! fuAndfroQ) motive^ of 
humanity alone (the British say) tb.ey .regr^ntctd . itp us 

> by<the ConvienUon^of.Octobrr^ 131.8, a firagn^euit of that 
jnagnificentt pmilege, which, we bad^ so Ipng enjoyed, 

' and to the unrestvieted us^ of ;ii¥bich,.>fermaght: unques- 
tionably attribute a large share of our national wealth. 
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If the privilege was ot the character which Mr. 

Adams assumed it to be^ what right had the Aimerican 

^ govemmeiit to give up a part, or even the slightest pa^t. 

f ''The right existed entire, or it did not exist :-r-if. it 

existed entire^ its surrender is a wrong done: to the i^a- 
~ tion for which the government are answerablcy inasmuch 
as they renounced the right to more than three quar- 
ters of this privilege^ if the estimate be made^upon 
length of coasts and a gi^ater proportion if its vahij&;be 
estimated from the fiM^iHty in taking, euring and drying 
the fish, and the safety of navigating. 

On questions of national kw and the construction of 
Treaties, I do not profess to have as much tearrung as 
even Col. Pickerings Gen* Washington's Secretary of 
State, who President Adams tells us was not qualified 
for a hi^er station than that of a collector of the cus- 
toms, but I have reflected somewhat upon the argument 
of Mr. John Quincy Adams as to the permanency of the 
American right Of fishery. If I have penetration enough 
to understand his argument he founds the right>. 

First, on the perpetual possession. : 

Secondly^ on the Treaty of 1783, which treaty he 
contends was not abrogated by the last war. 

A general has sometimes been defeated from spreading 

his force ovw too much ground^ sometimes, when he 

might suceessfully have defended one position by under- 

^ taking to defend more^ and sometimes by an injudicious 

choice of positions. 

If perpetual possession gave us the right, it was not 
derived from the Treaty of 1783^ the title would have 
been good without the Treaty. 

If the title was derived fh)m the treaty of 1783 then 

' there was either no prior titie, or if there was, it must 

have been merged in the title acquired from the Treaty. 

It is to be understood that none of the reasoning in 
this discussion is applicable to the right of fishing on the 
'high seas^ that right is common to all independent na- 
timis, unless restricted by treaty stipulations ; that right 
Great Britain never denied to be ours; but it is to be 
applied to the right of using the fishery within the terri- 
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torial ' domain of Grent Britauii (which domain all 
crviliamt define to be an absolute right of soil^ and of 
water within a marine league from the shore*) .,; 

If our title be derived from possession when did that 
poBsessioQ commence ? Did it commence on the day of 
the settlement of Jamestown^ or Plymouth ; of thp cafiK) 
ture of Louisbourgh ; of > the surrender of the Frencti^^ 
provinces in North Ameri<^ ; . of i the signing of the. 
Treaty of Peace of 1763 ;/ of the battle of Lexington ; 
of the disclaimer made by the Pravincial Congress af 
Massachusetts of the authority of Gov« Gage ; or OU: the 
day in which the Declaration of Independence was sign- 
ed ? .^ •■ ' ". • ■' * (r : . V. , ,, ', -, 

I believe there are none in America who will say that 
this nation was independent of the J^ritish crown befoi^ 
the 4th day of July^ 1776^ except it b^ Mr. John Quincy 
Adams and his Venerable father; if the arguments and 
the opinions of the son are to be believedi America neye^ 
was subject to the British^ crown,, and the fath^r^ say^ 
that he declared America to be independent twen.ty-on^ 
years previous to the signing of the wmortal declaratioivw 
What kind of independence was meant I am unable jto 
say. It is certain that in all the provinQC^ except Rhqde 
Island and Connecticut^ Pennsylvania and Maryland, the 
Governors held their appointmenterfrom the crown, and 
subject to the pleasure of the^king, and all the ]irovincial 
officers received their appointments from the Gov^noni. 
Rhode Island and Connecticut claimed no inherent civil 
rights but derived them from-the charters of Charles II. 
The modem doctrine of the rights of man, so zealou^y 
attacked by the younger Adams, was not then unde|i- 
stood. In the proprietary governments the proprietofs 
held by grant from the crown, and subject to the crown. 

If my recollection serves rae, the elder Adams cajled 
himself a true and loyal subject of the king of Great 
Britain in the autumn of 1774, and all the other mem- 
bers of the first €(mgress. The Americans who resisted 
the king's troops at Lexington never dreamed that they 
were not subjects of thei J^ng, /the Provincial Congress 
never disclaimed the king but only the king's Governor, 
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and to the time of the declaration «f independence pro- 
ftiteed'ttf Resist not thef tirjj^ of Gtieat Britkin> but the 
uncbhstitutiod^l acts^of the'Par)iameht'6f 6t^ Britain. 
To that day the^ ri^t ^f fishing >W88 e right eiiioyed> by 
uii in cbmM\ih with' all the 9itit]^td df tAke BritkOi crown. 
It W&s si'lHght hot derivi&d frodfi ou^ independence of l^e 
cro^ii> Bdt froiA'^^'d^piendeiH^ on it Xhff* rii^ht >then{ 
frbttt t>os^^bn inM^ hKVe aMlrued between thei4th day 
df July^ 1776, art* theTteaty <tf Peawin Nov. 17^3.. • 
' Will any man pHetfend *that during^ that^period we ever 
had the shadow of polss^bn'?' I d(» not hazatd* moeh in* 
SBt^ng that tiO fishe^ttelri 6f thef States driom>ed thei# 
lilies in British W^le^ or cured their fish on British soift 
subsequent to the 4th of July^ 1776^ and anterior to Nov. 
1783. If aiijr did; 'it was inf them an atSt of singular 
temerity^ intefnuch* as the British' n&Yyco^red the sells 
Of North 'Am^ba^'atid' not'only thfe B.Htish proviiifes as 
they now e^it WcJreMn the f^ession^f the ierown> but 
all that patt of the dtate of Maiftt bi^weeft Nova* Scotia 
atd the Penobiicdt^ with all itk bayi^ hrirbodriry inlets and 
rivti^. DulihjB^ tii«^ c()ntintilance of '1id^tKliCie4> ea^^tune 
wduld not onljr 'ha(vi» bei^n' probable^' but ahnicxst eertaln; 
If fi^h 'wer^ takdn upiiK the" British Aitreriean in^its 
duriA^ that peti&d they ^ must Have beetf taken ^secretly 
JK!hd by st^^lth/ and ndt in !iuefa a tnailner'as ^d^giv^ms JEi 
presumptive titl6 fi*oM posi^e^otl. "> '^ • " «? ^j ? 
' If tte' title- 'be placed on the same ground with our 
title! to independence^ hoiw' is theti^ttityof 1783 to'be 
construed ?^Th6 Bntiish miiy say thut thejr by that 
treatyy granted lis ihdepiefndetice;-MBlI] that wb pretend to 
teyiS; that they thtfri acknowledged i0at*ii^depe«idence to 
ci^cistvot" at themdibt yfH con tettd that the d^knowledg- 
m^nt was retrospective^ and HO' man -in his s&n^s except 
the two gehU6men I havebefO're MnHftdwill say that the 
iacknowledgineht bxtenided to a time atite^r to tbe^ 4th 
of Jillj^, 1776. It wbttM be stran«ge indeed if it acknovri- 
ledgied jndependen*ce to have ^existed previous c to that 
day, wheni thfe vfei*y men who declared if had caiied 
themselv^s^ }ii an official |ct not k -y^r anterior to:tfafe 
• declaration^ trucf and loyal sabjects of the w^wn^Or^at. 
'Britainll ' ■•'-' "'' }■'' ' • ''?'••■ • crr/'y^i: • i/en 
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Had tke treaty of 1783 been silent on the subject ofthe 
fisheries 00 right would haive remained to America^ but 
after an infinite deal of hegotiatiim a right was obtained 
— ^fullf scfople and satisfactory^ giving to us a privilege 
almcM- equal to that of British subjects^ and until the 
^war of 1812 we held that privilege by a title as incon* 
testable as our title i0 the capitol^ yet the eapitol wag 
takiin^ and it was amongst the chances of possibilities 
that we mi^ht have been compelled to negotiate for it. 

The strong point on which Mr. Adams seems to rest 
hi^ argument is the indestructable nature of the IVeaty 
4>f 1783. I have ever supposed that a declaration oi 
war annihilated all subsisting treaties between belFige- 
jrents. That any rights appertaining to the indepen- 
denee of nations^ are abrogated by war I do not contend^ 
but aft rights derived from a Treaty are, and it is very 
easy to suppose^ that a privilege beneficial to one nation 
existing widiin the territorial domain of another may be. 
Th^ 'right to independence rests upon a diffbrent prin- 
ciple, and if it did not, the act of declaring war, or the 
consent to neffdtiate, is a sulBlcient acknowledgment that 
it exists^ And it would exist without a treaty, t Indi- 
viduals may be outlawed, but nations cannot be, their 
ittdEependence will remain until they are conquered, and 
even then .without a fbrmal surrender by treaty ; after 
tiiat, hostile resistance would be rebellion, before if, it 
wouM be legitimate and justifiable warfare :-^and were 
nations thus resisting even after every fortified post inr 
the conquered country had been obtained, to violate the 
rutes Of legitimate warfore, they would violate the Idws 
of nations^ and all other nations would be justified in 
making common cause for the purpose of preventing 
such violations. 

But if this privilege was unaffected by a declaration 
of war, and remained in its full force and pristine 
strength, then the subjects of one bellijgerent, might of 
right remain in the heart of the territory of the othet^ 
belligerent, and carry on their ordinary business with^ 
out hindrance or molestation. . The vessels of one might 
be captured on their own waters, and in their own har* 
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bdurs^ and,tli€ vesaekioElthe other might be. priviljSgKfd 
from capture themselves^ and for aught I (seei might «idii 
in the capture of those^offthe other power^ because the^ 
grant wa^ not mutual^ but only existed on one. side. 

The treaty remained unimpaired by the dedaratioiir: 
of war^ or it did not ^ if i it .was unimpaired, then eirery% 
hostile act was wrong and iUegaV if it was impaired^ thear 
the doctrine of Mr. Adams^ as to. its indestvuctibiliCyt 
falls to the ground. 

Mr. Adatkis may » choose to call this4he Britishffiide 
of the argument^ but the period has arrived when hj9< 
cannot play off his catch words of British influenc0^> 
British partialities^ British arguments. It needs, not 
a British argument tO' shew that on the suggestionnofi 
Mr. Adams, an impoitant and invaluable national int^iH^ 
est was exposed to total ;U)'ss from his.misoonst|Hict3onio£ 
a plain principle, a principle- foimded on common reasmii 
and common sense^ and. which: none )>ut a man. perverser^ 
ly obstinate, and wilfully wrong headed and eiQoentvie 
would undertake to deny. 

It is in vain to call in the sanction of the other >nego-> 
taators. If Mr. Adams will claim the whole tOierit^of 
his wonderful discovery of a new principle, if that'pri^r 
ciple be found upon investigation to be absurd and falso, 
resting on no equitable; basis, and unsupported <by any 
custom or usage of nations, he ought > to be sufficiently 
magnanimous to take the blame of his erring andiecbenr 
trie diplomacy. ^ 

Besides the interest being exclusively < a Miassachu- 
setts interest, they might reasonably suppose that* a 
diplomatist as able and experienced a& h§ was^ expected 
(o have been^ would not have hazarded tiiis. grea^ in t«ivi 
est of his own state, unless he had examined the48treQgth| 
and tested the truth of the principle on which he meant 
to place it' They confided too much, ahdr. that WM 
their error. It : may seem surprising that they Bbould 
have been so deluded, yet it is not niore surpri8ing;tbfifi 
that the people of Nei»< England, intelligeot, 3hM^ll;iiiid 
sagacious as they certainly are, especially, inr:a))^iii«|t||Qis 
touching, their own iiit^restSf shouidf still (MnitHMiQ^t^.bfn 
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lieve that it was owing to the exertioBS of Mr. Adamsi 
that the fisheries were saved ! that thjB man who was 
mainly instrumental in the destruction of their com- 
merce^ and who holds the mercantile character in utter 
contempt^ should be its champion? that the man who is 
under a virtual pledge to the gpyemment of Great 
Britain^ to lend no aid to any systei^. for the protection 
of domestic industry^ should be the ^t fnend of the 
manufacturing interest ? yet such is the common belief 
of New England^ a delusion as strange as that^ which is 
said to have prevailed at Salem during an early period 
of the colonial history of 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
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